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The Middle Ages are completely incomprehensible if one does 
not connect them with the whole evolution of Roman civilization 
of which they form the continued development. If the Christi- 
anity of the Orient and the barbarians of the North succeeded in 
their slow conquest of the Roman world, it was because this 
world was profoundly prepared for it, and had even arrived at an 
analogous result without their intervention. One may say that 
for all the peoples that had been included within the Roman 
Empire, as well in Asia and Africa as in Europe, the rural, estate 
was until the end of the fifteenth century the foundation of social 
life, of its political organization, and notably of the establishment 
of frontiers. Commerce and industry had declined; gold and 
silver were withdrawn from circulation in order to be turned 
toward the Orient ; all exchanges tended to be made in kind ; and 
even within the rural estates production was carried on with a 
view to direct consumption upon the estate; even the public pre- 
stations were paid in kind : corvees, military service, etc. The 
great social inequalities arose from the soil; these inequalities, 
clad in military magnificence and invested with the authority of 
the courts of justice, formed the basis of the feudal system. This 
did not bind together the parts of one society alone, but of diverse 
collectivities; there was a hierarchy of states, just as there was a 
hierarchy within each of them. The feudal system at a certain 
period bound together the most diverse populations of several 
continents, although without their knowledge, into a really com- 
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mon organization, which was very striking, for example, in the 
case of the Mussulmans and the Christians at the time of the 
Crusades. 

During almost all of this period political sovereignties were 
demesnial properties which had their frontiers just as all estates 
have their boundaries ; they expanded or shrunk like other estates 
through fraudulent or violent occupation, by purchase or sale, 
through marriage, inheritance, or partition. All the surplus of 
social superstructure modeled itself upon this demesnial organiza- 
tion, as well as Christianity itself, whose primitive tendencies had 
been toward equality. External frontiers are always related to 
internal inequalities, upon which the principle of sovereignty in 
reality rests; they also represent existing inequalities between 
different societies. They arise or decline according to the establish- 
ment of regular and peaceful relationships, and they are restrained 
or developed as they prevent or favor the leveling of intersocial 
conditions and their integration into a common existence. 

In the first century almost all the Christian churches were in 
the East, with the exception of those of Rome and Pozzuoli ; the 
Jews figured in large numbers in them. Christianity, however, 
was not a unilateral development of Judaism, and as it grew it 
was augmented by the theological and philosophical tributaries of 
all the beliefs and doctrines which, relative to the existing con- 
ditions, were the best adapted to their environment. Already in 
the second century Christianity developed in Asia, in Greece, in 
Italy, and gained a foothold in Gaul and in Africa. In the third, 
it continued to spread where it had already been introduced, and 
it penetrated into Spain, especially into Batica, which was the 
part most Romanized; in the fourth, it established itself in the 
center of the Balkan peninsula. 

In proportion as it spread it became definite and organized. 
At the Council of Carthage in 258 there were eighty-one bishops 
from Africa. About the year 400 there were bishops in every 
Roman province, and their bishoprics did not correspond with 
the divisions of the empire. About the year 324 the frontiers 
of the latter were crossed ; there was a bishop of the Goths, and 
another of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. In short, the religious 
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frontiers tended to become independent of the internal adminis- 
trative and governmental divisions, and to overstep the military 
and political frontiers of the empire. This, indeed, is evidence 
that there are other frontiers than the latter. I add that even 
religious or moral frontiers are not purely ideological, but imply 
a temporal constitution. 

Like the Christian invasion, that of the barbarian peoples was 
slow, but irresistible. It was often and at first an obscure and 
apparently peaceful infiltration. Gradually they were admitted 
either as colonies, or as mercenaries with their chiefs. These 
chiefs ended by taking high military rank, and being charged 
with the defense of the empire against new invaders. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries the invasions became more violent; 
they harassed both the East and the West. Beginning with the 
end of the fifth century, the Visigoths made themselves masters 
of Spain and of Gaul ; of the latter as far as the Loire, and of the 
former the whole except the region included between the Duero 
on the south and the ocean on the west, where the Suevi set up a 
kingdom. The kingdom of Burgundy included almost all of the 
basin of the Rhone, where, however, Provence was held by the 
Visigoths. It is seen that these new states were not bounded by 
rigorous physical frontiers. They embraced one or several basins 
and mountain regions. 

The kingdom of the Franks extended from the ocean on the 
west to the lower course of the Rhine on the north, and along the 
whole middle basin of the Rhine on the east and of the upper 
Rhine on the southeast. Burgundy, to the south of the Frankish 
kingdom, occupied the sources of the Seine, of the Marne, and of 
the Meuse. One can therefore no longer say that these peoples 
occupied one or more basins which naturally confined them within 
these limits. Mountains, rivers, and basins may occasionally be 
adapted as frontiers, but only to the extent to which they may 
temporarily correspond to the internal state of the forces of a 
society relative to surrounding forces. The kingdom of the 
Franks included the mouths and the greater part of the basins of 
the Seine, the Scheldt, the Marne, the Meuse, the Moselle, and 
the Rhine. 
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The kingdom of the Ostrogoths extended over the whole of 
Italy as far as the Alps on the west, and the Danube on the north 
and the east, and included Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia as 
far as Cattaro on the Adriatic. The Roman Empire no longer 
included anything but the peninsula south of the Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the two Libyas. The rest of the north 
coast of Africa was held by the Vandals, with the Balearics, 
Corsica, and Sardinia. Where in all this are the natural fron- 
tiers ? When the frontier chances to be represented by mountains 
and rivers, it is always temporarily, just as if it were a matter of 
simple guide-boards. And yet it will not occur to any sensible 
person to say that it is the guide-board which makes the frontier. 
Moreover, the boundaries of these newly constituted kingdoms, 
like those of the empire, were changing continually. In 526, at 
the death of Theodoric, the kingdom of the Visigoths was over- 
thrown in Spain, but it continued to occupy Provencial Septi- 
mania, on the other side of the Pyrenees in Gaul. In Spain itself 
the kingdom of the Suevi extended the length of the mountains 
among the Cantabri and the Basques. The kingdom of Bur- 
gundy was slightly modified, but that of the Franks extended 
now from the Pyrenees northward, embracing, besides its former 
basins, those of the Garonne, the Dordogne and the Vienne. 
That of the Ostrogoths continued. All that one may conclude is 
the tendency in the West toward the establishment of three great 
states: Italy, Spain, and France; but neither mountains nor 
rivers formed their a priori boundaries. Spain retained, in geo- 
graphical Gaul, Septimania, while Italy possessed, beyond the 
Alps, the lower valley of the Rhone, and also Rsetia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia ; the Franks also held Alemannia. 

This situation was an unstable one, by reason of the internal 
social constitution as well as of intersocial relations and conflicts. 
Thus, in the kingdom of the Franks, the German custom of divi- 
sion of the sovereignty among the sons of the king, either at or 
before his death, tended constantly to the destruction of political 
unity, without taking account of other peoples that would continue 
to disturb the map of the West — a map which was destined to be 
modified, independently of this consideration, by the fact that all 
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social equilibrium is by definition a living and unstable equi- 
librium. 

The same continuous changes occurred in the Mediterranean 
world. Since 476 there had been no emperor at Rome; the 
Roman Empire of the East persisted. In 533 it reconquered 
Africa, Sardinia and Corsica, and the Balearics from the Vandals ; 
in 535. Sicily and Dalmatia from the Ostrogoths ; from 536 to 
553 it regained the whole of the Italian peninsula, with the excep- 
tion of the northern part of the old diocese of Italy, that is to say, 
Rsetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. In 554 it had retaken all of the 
southeast of Spain from the Visigoths, and it extended beyond 
the Guadalquivir. It was a real offensive return of the old 
empire, but its center was at Byzantium, and the force of this 
return scarcely made itself felt in the West. At the accession of 
Justinian there were sixty-four provinces, grouped in six dio- 
ceses, which were again divided between two pretorian pre- 
fectures, that of Illyria and that of the East, the latter the more 
extensive. These divisions were neither ethnic nor geographical. 
After the reconquest of Africa, seven new provinces were estab- 
lished with one prefecture; after that of Italy, twelve provinces 
and one prefecture. Under these conditions, Justinian restored 
to Rome her old privileges; but peoples and regions were con- 
fused without regard to their ethnical affinities or to geographical 
regions. The true delimitations were of another sort; the civil 
and military powers were everywhere clearly separated ; quite in 
contrast with the old imperial policy, the provinces might from 
this time become more extended, without this extension, thanks to 
the separation of powers, presenting any dangers. 

However, in the administrative districts where the domina- 
tion lacked complete stability, and especially in those bordering 
upon the frontiers, the two powers, civil and military, were 
reunited. This system was even extended at times to Italy and to 
Africa in case of necessity. It is always, in fact, upon the fron- 
tiers, where instability relative to internal forces is the greatest, 
that military force tends to appear. From here this military force 
tends also to impress its authoritative character upon the whole 
internal social structure, and even at times, as we see in the case 
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of the military marches, it is here that are formed the military- 
centers of new states which at certain times become the centers 
for the formation of new military states. 

Since at the frontiers the civil authority was confused with the 
military power, the boundary line was fortified. Garrisons and 
fortresses were increased upon the Danube as far as the sea, and 
behind this first defensive line six hundred strong places were put 
in a state of defense in Dardania, in Thrace, in Macedonia, in 
Epirus, and in Thessaly. The mountains and rivers were not, as 
a matter of fact, even military frontiers, except as they were 
defended, just as the sword does not become a weapon until it is 
taken in hand. Still farther toward the interior, the defiles of 
Thermopylae, the isthmus of Corinth, the Chersonesus of Thrace, 
and the Crimea were barred by long walls. Already the emperor 
Anastasius had erected them from the Black Sea to the Sea of 
Marmora in order to defend Constantinople; and in Asia the 
same thing was done between Trebizond and the Euphrates; a 
long line of fortresses extended along the Persian frontier. 
Africa itself was covered with strongholds. It was not that 
rivers and mountains were lacking, but that they were ineffective 
as social frontiers, because they are not social nor even military 
frontiers. They are rendered secure only upon condition of being 
fortified ; that is to say, by social, even merely military, frontiers. 
They are secured only by being fortified or crossed; and even 
then this is only from the military point of view, which itself is 
subject to all the fluctuations of other social forces from without 
and from within. 

Thus true military marches were established; the com- 
manders of these marches lacked only sovereignty, and even 
this was delegated to them. In the echelonned places of the 
limes bands of stationary limitanei held garrison; dues were 
placed in authority over the guards of the marches, with com- 
manders of militia at their head. Only with this difference from 
the period of the Roman Empire that the fortifications and garri- 
sons were no longer solely at the extreme frontiers; the whole 
Byzantine Empire was covered with them. It was a sign of evi- 
dent weakness; but it prevented neither the Slavs, nor the 
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Lombards, nor the Huns and other barbarians, from invading 
the empire either with violence or by means of concessions of 
lands. 

On the other hand, the Christian church continued to spread 
and to become organized. It became centralized through the 
establishment of its hierarchy. From the middle of the fifth 
century it was divided into five provinces or patriarchates : Rome, 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, besides the 
autonomous province of Cyprus. The boundaries of these divi- 
sions were modeled, at least in the East, upon the civil boundaries. 
The city had its bishops; the chief place of the province, its 
metropolitan; the patriarch was at the head of one or of several 
dioceses. Just as the temporal power was divided between the 
East and the West, so the bishop of Constantinople tended to 
become the pope of the Eastern church. The council of 381 had 
given him the first place after the bishop of Rome. In the sixth 
century he became ecumenical patriarch, in spite of the popes of 
Rome, who were sole patriarchs of the West. 

Just as kingdoms were founded at the expense of the empire 
both at home and abroad, so too there were formed national 
churches in Ethiopia, in Persia, in Armenia, and in Iberia. These 
churches were, at the most, vassals of the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, of Antioch, and of Constantinople. The feudal hierarchy 
was thus organized within the bosom of the government of souls. 
The bonds of this hierarchy, like those of the temporal hierarchy, 
were weak or powerful according to circumstances. From the 
end of the fifth century the church of Persia inclined toward 
Nestorianism ; that of Armenia, toward the Monophysite heresy. 

In Gaul there existed a national church, with its vicariate at 
Aries. There was also the Celtic church of Bretagne and of Ire- 
land. In reality, it was, as always, through adaptations and 
differentiations, which went sometimes to the point of schism and 
heresy, that Christianity developed. In the second half of the 
sixth century its domain extended as far as Nubia, as well as 
among the pagans of the Caucasus and the Black Sea. In the 
West the barbarians, Burgundians, Suevi, Visigoths, at first 
Arians, went over to Rome; the Lombards remained recalcitrant. 
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In the diocese of Africa the church struggled against the Dona- 
tists, and converted Tripolitana, Mauretania, and Sardinia. At 
the North it incorporated within itself the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Scots. It organized its less stationary or mobile militia. The 
principal phenomenon is that the frontiers of the church extended 
beyond those of any of the states of the period, and even beyond 
the limits of the old Roman Empire. Gregory the Great estab- 
lished the real primacy of the Roman church in the West — a 
primacy hitherto rather nominal than effective. At the same time, 
the temporal domain was extending; for just as the soul, in spite 
even of the doctrine of the church, is inseparable from the body 
and the power of matter, so there is no spiritual sovereignty with- 
out temporal sovereignty. That is possible only with doctrines 
which are not fitted to become social beliefs. The temporal 
sovereignty of the popes sprang naturally, like all sovereignty in 
its beginnings, from property. The popes had become the great- 
est landed proprietors in Italy at a period when land comprised 
the principal sort of wealth. Their domains, arranged in divisions 
designated by the name of patrimonies, comprised each the total 
real property, massae, held in each province. The papacy thus 
had patrimonies not only in Italy, but in Gaul, in Africa, and 
elsewhere. The different portions of each of these patrimonies 
were occupied and cultivated by colonists attached to the soil; 
they were worked either directly or through tenants, but always 
under the direction and oversight of an ecclesiastical rector. At 
the time the pope was, it is true, still only a great proprietor, but 
nevertheless here lay the origin of his temporal power — an origin 
analogous to that of the temporal power of the feudal lords, which 
inversely became invested with a spiritual power such as that of 
the administration of justice. 

From all that precedes, one may see perfectly that the forma- 
tion of new states at this period, with their respective frontiers, 
was determined above all by the development of internal social 
conditions in correlation with external forces of the same charac- 
ter. Under feudalism and during the Middle Ages, the play of 
these forces was more complex than it perhaps had ever been. A 
given man might be vassal in one territory and paramount lord of 
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another, in regions which might even be far distant from one 
another and not bound together in any way; just as one may be 
the proprietor of lands which are not contiguous. The true hier- 
archical bond which set limits to social forces was the feudal con- 
tract ; general frontiers and particular subdivisions were only the 
verification of these relations. These frontiers and these divisions 
of sovereignty, like those of property, took account, and were 
obliged to take account, of mountains, or rivers, or streams, only 
in so far as these coincided, to a greater or less degree, with 
kingdoms, principalities, or seigneur ial domains; just as, in the 
case of present titles to property, one indicates its boundaries, 
which may be in a given case a stream, but which may also 
cross it. 

It is no more astonishing to see the continuous changes of 
frontiers in the Germanic west, beginning with the sixth century, 
than it is to observe those which occur in private domains at all 
times. Political sovereignty always tends to approach economic 
sovereignty. At this time the latter rested upon the ownership of 
the soil. In 511 the four sons of Clovis divided the Frankish 
Empire among themselves as a hereditary domain. Aquitaine 
was made the subject of a special division among them, on account 
of the superior richness of its products. Likewise in 561, at the 
death of Clotaire the First, who had again become sole master of 
the empire, and had increased his patrimony by the addition of 
Burgundy and Provence, the inheritance was divided among his 
four sons. In this partition they took account of the value of the 
divisions, and not of their extent or geographical limits, which 
were secondary matters. One portion comprised all the south and 
west of present France (except Bretagne), with the basins of the 
Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine; another, the north and the 
west, with the whole basin of the Scheldt ; the third, the basin of 
the Rhone; the last, those of the Meuse and the Rhine. These 
boundaries changed as the result of new deaths and partitions. 
The unity re-established in 613 was again broken up to make 
place, in 634, for two distinct kingdoms, the one of Austrasia, 
the other of Burgundy and Neustria. Each of the two kings, says 
Fredegarius, obtained "an equal number of subjects, and equal 
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territories." And by equal territories it is not necessary to under- 
stand equal areas, but rather equivalent areas ; for otherwise the 
number of the subjects would not have been equal. In reality, in 
order to make the partition, they established a balance of social, 
and especially of economic, forces. These forces are the result 
of a combination of territory and of population. It was in accord- 
ance with this balance that the delimitation of the frontiers was 
traced. 

Again, at the death of Charles Martel, in 741, the Frankish 
heritage was re-established in its unity, and was even increased 
by the addition of the duchies of Thuringia and Alemannia; and 
Bavaria and Frisia were rendered tributary. The Mussulmans 
had been completely driven out of Gaul. On the northwest the 
empire extended as far as the mouth of the Weser; on the south, 
to the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on the west, except for 
Bretagne, it touched the ocean; on the east it skirted the Saale, 
the Erzgebirge, and the Bohmerwald, and included the upper 
basin of the Danube, with the secondary basins of its southern 
tributaries. In 768 the empire was again divided. The first 
Carolingian kings scarcely took account of what we call nation- 
alities, nor even of the great provincial divisions of Frankish 
Gaul. Austrasia and Aquitaine, for example, were divided into 
two zones of almost equal extent, with artificial frontiers. Far 
from being separations, they were destined to be reunited, from a 
strategical and political point of view, in such a way that a com- 
munity of action was naturally imposed. Such was the spirit of 
the act by which Pepin himself determined the division between 
his two sons. Kaflman having died in 771, the unity of the 
inheritance was reconstituted in favor of Charlemagne. For a 
time three great empires coexisted, and the evolution of each of 
them shows that no society is arrested, either in its extension or 
in its decline, by physical limits. Neither in an exclusively ethnic 
sense, nor in one exclusively geographical, are there natural fron- 
tiers, any more than there are natural laws. There are no laws 
but social laws, nor any frontiers but social frontiers. 

At the death of Mahomet, in 632, the political and religious 
unity of the Arabian peninsula, shaken for a moment, had been 
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reconstituted by farce. What admirable natural frontiers were 
those which constituted the geographical limits of this peninsula, 
with its largely homogeneous peoples ! 

And yet, shortly after the death of the prophet, the Arabs 
spread beyond the peninsula to the north, and, in spite of moun- 
tains, conquered Syria, and even Egypt and Persia, in spite of 
their rivers. The republic of Arab tribes became a great empire, 
at once religious and military. It was internal social conditions 
which brought about unity in the peninsula of its origin, and it 
was the same conditions which in their development provoked the 
Arab overflow of boundaries; but wherever it succeeded in 
spreading, it adapted itself to existing conditions by seeking in 
part their level; and when the inundation was stopped, it was 
because it had exhausted its own strength, and was, moreover, 
halted by other social forces which were more powerful relative 
to the state of civilization at that time. Successively, Africa, 
upper Asia, the isle of Cyprus, and Spain, with the exception of 
the mountainous part in the northwest, became subject to Mus- 
sulman domination. Septimania even was conquered in the 
eighth century, and the other islands of the Mediterranean during 
the two following centuries. Thenceforth the frontiers of the 
Mussulman world in Asia were, upon the east, the whole basin of 
the Indus and the mountains ; upon the north, the Aral Sea and 
the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus between the latter and the 
Black Sea ; in Africa it included Egypt and the whole .coast of the 
Mediterranean to a point beyond the Strait of Gibraltar; in 
Europe it overstepped the Pyrenees. The empire embraced the 
basins of the Indus, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Amu Daria, 
the lower and middle Nile, and all the Spanish streams ; it touched 
two oceans and dominated the Mediterranean upon the west, the 
east, and the south. Where shall we draw the natural frontiers 
of this empire? Where ought it to stop? To what point could 
it legitimately advance? Why did it end by being broken up 
politically and religiously? Why were distinct caliphates formed 
in Spain, in Maghreb, in Egypt, in Bagdad, with their distinct 
territorial divisions? Why, finally, from 870 to 874, were the 
Arabs and the Arabic tongue in Asia reduced to the same limits 
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as before Islam? It is evident that all these important changes 
can be interpreted only by means of internal and external social 
conditions, of which military conflicts are only the violent expres- 
sion, and so-called political frontiers the result. A people has 
never been restored to its natural boundaries, any more than it 
has reached them during 1 the period of its growth. It is, in fact, 
impossible to determine them. When the Turkish and Mongolian 
domination had begun in Asia, and after the Mongols in 1258 had 
overthrown the caliphate, the Arabs remained only in the Semitic 
countries, or in those formerly made Semitic by the Phoenicians. 

The three great empires — Carolingian, Arab, and Byzantine 
— represented an unstable and momentary equilibrium, like all 
social and organic equilibria. The very causes which favored 
their formation led also to their dissolution. Any one of the 
three disappearing, the other two had no longer any raison d'etre. 

From 806, at the apogee of his power, Charlemagne deter- 
mined upon the division of his empire after his death. It included 
regions simply tributary. At this time the empire extended 
beyond the Pyrenees as far as the Ebro ; on the west it extended 
along the Atlantic, the English Channel, the North Sea, the Eider, 
and the Baltic Sea as far as the mouth of the Vistula, whose 
course bounded it on the northeast; from this point it was 
bounded on the east by the Tisxa, and by the Narenta as far as the 
mouth of the latter stream on the Adriatic; on the south it 
included north and central Italy, and touched the Mediterranean 
coast of Gaul. Neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees served as its 
frontiers. As to rivers, it included the great fluvial basins of the 
Adour, the Po, the Garonne, the Loire, the Seine, the Somme, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, the Rhine, the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, 
and, besides, the basin of the Danube as far as the country of the 
Avars. A military march was established beyond the Pyrenees, 
where the empire was in direct contact with the Arab power. 

At his death, in accordance with the act of partition, the 
empire was divided among his three sons; this could be done 
without danger at that time, or else it is probable either that the 
Germanic custom had been modified in regard to the right of 
primogeniture, or that, in the absence of this adaptation, the 
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empire, thus divided, had been in a state of inferiority as com- 
pared with its neighbor. One portion extended from the Ebro to 
the Loire and the Alps ; the second, from the Loire to the Vistula 
at the south and at the north, as far as the Danube and the moun- 
tains of Rsetia and of Neustria on the east, whence it commanded 
the valleys of Lombardy. The third, including its tributary coun- 
tries, comprised Lombardy, the greater part of Bavaria, Aleman- 
nia to the south of the Danube with Rsetia; in Italy it bordered 
upon the pontifical states which, extending from the Adriatic to 
the Mediterranean, separated Carolingian Italy from the duchies 
of Spoleto and Benevento — tributary states which were, how- 
ever, rather inclined toward attaching themselves to the Empire 
of the East, which held Sicily and the southern part of the penin- 
sula, as well as the coasts of Dalmatia, with their islands. 

[To be continued} 



